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THE LUXOR OBELISK, IN THE PLACE LOUIS XVI., PARIS. 


[Obelisk of Luxor, Place Louis XVI., Paris.] 


Tur smaller of the two obelisks of Luxor, of which a | The space now called the Place Louis XVI. lies be- 

view and description are given in ‘ The Penny Magazine,’ , tween the gardens of the Tuileries and the avenue or 

vol. i., p. 113, is now erected on one of the most remark- | road, thickly planted on each side with tall shady trees, 

able sites of Paris—-the scene of many of those tragedies | which is called the Champs Elysées, or Elysian Ficlds— 

which marked that most extraordinary period of modern | a rather high-sounding appellation, for the walks under 

history—the first French Revolution. i these trees are far inferior to the walks ia the gore of 
Vou. VIT. 2 
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the palace, of which a partial view is given above. This 
Place, or square, as it might be termed in England, was, 
about the middle of the last century, “ a shapeless, unoc- 
cupied waste, forming a singularly uncharacteristic place 
of passage between the splendid garden of the palace and 
the Champs Elys¢es beyond, and breaking the continuity 
of what was otherwise one of the most prolonged and 
harmonious vistas of richly-ornamented landscape.”* But 
in 1763, when a statue which the city of Paris had re- 
solved to erect in honour of Louis XV. was finished, 
this space or opening was prepared for its reception. The 
statue, a representation in bronze of the king on horse- 
back, supported by four Virtues, when first exhibited 
drew many sharp sayings from the witty Parisians, of 
which one was— 


“O la belle statue ! 6 le beau piédestal ! 
Les Vertus sont a piéd, le Vice est 4 cheval !” 


The sting being in the second line, which points to the Vir- 
tues on foot and Vice on horseback. 

Before the buildings erecting round the Place Louis 
Quinze (XV.) were finished, the spot became the scene 
of a melancholy catastrophe. On the marriage of Louis 
XVI., then dauphin and heir of France, with the beauti- 
ful and high-spirited woman, the theme of one of Burke’s 
most affecting descriptions, the Place Louis XV. was se- 
lected for a display of fireworks. On the conclusion of 
the show, the spectators — to leave the ground ; but 
others, not aware probably that the show was over, 
pressed forward, eager to occupy the places of those who 
were going away. A tumult ensued ; upwards of 300 
are stated to have been killed on the spot, and at least 
1200 were calculated to have died shortly afterwards 
from the injuries they received. 

The first blood shed in the Revolution was shed in the 
Place Louis XV. on the 12th July, 1789 ; and the first 
of the long list of victims who perished here on the scaf- 
fold was Louis XVI., whose name the Place now bears. 
Here, too, peri the queen ; the young, mad enthusiast, 
Charlotte ; the “ gifted and courageous ’”” Madame 
Roland (whose words were an exclamation addressed 
to the plaster statue of Liberty which occupied the site 
of the demolished bronze statue of Louis XV.,—* Oh! 
Li , What crimes are committed in thy name!’’) ; 
Louis-Philippe, the father of the present king of France ; 
Lavoisier, who asked for a few days that he might finish 
some important experiments in which he was engaged, 
and was told that the republic had no need of chemists ; 
Camille Desmoulins and Danton, the latter of whom 
desired his terrible head to be shown to the people and 
the other slaves and tools of Robespierre ; until, as the 
wheel of murder turned round, it arrived at Robespierre 
himself and his fellow-butchers. 

The Place received a new name after the Revolution 
broke out, and the statue of Louis XV. was over- 
thrown : it was called the Place de la Revolution; then 
the Place de la Concorde; on the return of the Bour- 
bons it received its original designation of the Place 
Louis XV., which it bore until Charles X. changed it to 
Louis XVI., intending to erect a statue to the memory 
of that unfortunate monarch. The statue, however, was 
never erected; but after the Revolution of 1830 an in- 
scription was put on the base intended for the statue, 
purporting that the site was designed for a monument to 
the Charter. It is now, however, as represented in the 
engraving, occupied by the Obelisk of Luxor. 

A ship, which was constructed expressly for the con- 
veyance of the obelisk, sailed from Toulon in March, 
1831, and arrived at Thebes in the heat of summer. 
“ The first operation of the French on their arrival was 
to clear the lower part of the obelisks (see the view in the 
first vol. of the Peuny Mag.), which was buried to a con- 


* Paris and its Historical Scenes : ‘ Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge.’ 
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siderable depth. Both the obélisks are in a state of per- 
fect preservation: the larger is about 82 English feet 
high, and the other about 76 feet. To conceal this dif- 
ference, the smaller obelisk had been placed on a higher 
pedestal than the other, and somewhat in advance of it. 
Three vertical rows of hieroglyphics cover the faces of 
both obelisks: the middle row is cut nearly six inches 
deep ; the two others are scarcely cut into the stone. 
This difference in the sculpture varies the reflection and 
the shadows. The pedestal which was uncovered by the 
French contains on the north-east and south-west faces 
respectively four cynocephali, which have on the chest 
the cartouche that is considered to contain the name of 
Ramesses. 

“Tt is perhaps correctly remarked by M. De Laborde 
that the difference in the size of the two obelisks may 
have arisen from the difficulty of finding two blocks of 
granite of the same dimensions without a flaw. 

“The smaller of the two obelisks was selected by the 
French as being in a better state of preservation, and 
also lighter than the other ; and yet the smaller is calcu- 
lated to weigh about 246 tons English. The obelisk was 
lowered by very simple means, consisting of an anchor 
firmly fixed in the ground, a long beam of wood, and a 
few ropes and pulleys: the whole obelisk remained sus- 
pended for two minutes, during the operation of lowering 
it at an angle of 32 degrees. It was safely conveyed to 
Paris.””* 

It was erected in the Place Louis XVI. during the 
summer of 1836. It was exposed to some danger dur- 
ing the operation, not from the want of care or skill in 
raising it, but from a very different cause. ‘‘ The Paris 
archeologists,” says a newspaper of the time, “ are so 
rapacious that two guards placed round the obelisk of 
Luxor were not sufficient to protect the top, which was 
left uncovered. In spite of the penalties of the law, 
which are extremely severe, several fragments were 
broken off, and pieces not the size of a hazel nut sold for 
two guineas each. It was found necessary to cover the 
monument entirely to save it from these Vandals.” 
When all the preparations were completed, the obelisk 
was safe'y raised on the 25th October, the king and royal 
family witnessing the operation from the Hdtel de la Ma- 
rine, Place de la Concorde. 

French words are often used where English words 
might be found more expressive ; but in the present in- 
stance the phrase coup d’cil is a good description of the 
view from the Tuileries. The eye looks down the nobie 
vista to where this fine remnant of ancient jan art 
and — now stands, in the centre of that which 
was y the “field of blood” of an awful time. 
Beyond it is the road running through the Champs Ely- 
sdes, ascending the gentle slope which is crowned by the 
triumphal arch begun by Napoleon, who died a prisoner 
and an exile, and finished by Louis-Philippe, who saw 
the commencement of that revolution in which his father 
perished, and which drove himself to wander over Europe ; 
— who has now become, by a second revolution, king of 

rance. 


ERASMUS IN ENGLAND.—No. II. 


Tue reader probably knows that Fisher, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, Chancellor of the University, and head of 
Queen’s College, invited Erasmus to Cambridge, where 
he lived in the Lodge, and was made Lady Margaret’s 
Professor of Divinity, and afterwards Greek Professor. 
“ Erasmus’s Walk,” in the grounds of Queen’s College, 
remains as a memorial of the University’s adoption of 
this illustrious foreigner. Having already noticed his 
abode in Oxford, we shall give some of his remarks op 
the rival school of learning. 


* Egyptian Antiquities : ¢ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.” 
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In 1511 he writes thus respecting the commencement 
of his lectures: “Hitherto I have been lecturing on 
Chrysoloras’s Grammar ; but my class has been a small 
one: perhaps I may hope for better success and a larger 
audience when I come to the grammar of Theodore 
Gaza. I may probably venture on divinity lectures ; at 
least a proposal to that effect is made to me. The profit 
is not object enough to make me anxious about it; in 
the meantime I am getting on steadily with my own stu- 
dies, and putting my best foot foremost: at the worst, I 
am deceiving a few months, as Ovid has it.” 

Writing Som Cambridge in November of the same 
year he says that he likes residence there betier in sum- 
mer than in winter, but that he likes it at all times. But 
in the next month, December, he expresses himself in a 
more querulous tone. “ I shall not be in London before 
Christmas, partly on account of the plague, partly for 
fear of highway robbery, of which the harvest is _abun- 
dant among the English. For several months I have 
been leading the life of a snail in his shell, within which 
I have been confined and buried ; and have been doing 
nothing but musing over my studies. Cambridge is a 
mere desert. The greater part of the residents are away 
from fear of the plague; and if they were all in college 
it would be a desert still. The expense of living is in- 
tolerable ; the profits of my office next to nothing. I 
have not been settled here five months, and have spent sixty 
nobles: one is all thatI have received from some of my 
scholars, and that after a great deal of coquetting and beg- 
ging that they would not mention it on my part. I am de- 
termined to be off ; whither must be as the fates determine : 
but if I am to die it shall be elsewhere, and not here.” 
A year afterwards he seems to be in no better as 
for, asking a frieud to transcribe a manuscript for him, 
or, if inconvenient to himself, to get it done through 
More, he says, “ Here (what an university !) not an indi- 
vidual can be found to transcribe even decently, give what 
price you will.” In another letter of 1512, writing 
from Cambridge, he complains that then he has to do with 
a class of men who combine the extreme of malice with 
the extreme of coarseness; that when a friend had sent 
hima bottle of wine, it arrived half empty. His desk 
had been broken open ; in short, it was in vain to expect 
any humane offices from such monsters. He says he 
will not go to Montjoy’s as long as Cerberus is there. 

In 1515 the same friend writes thus to him :—“ The 
first thing I did on my landing in England was to in- 
quire where you were to be found. You had written to 
me to say that the plague had driven you from Cam- 
bridge ; but a common friend of ours told me that it 
was true you had run away from the plague, and had 
gone no one knew whither ; but that when you found 
yourself in a famishing state in the article of wine, you 
felt that to be the greater plague of the two, and deter- 
mined to face all the dangers of Cambridge, where you 
are at this present.” 

In a letter written in September, 1516, he expresses his 
satisfaction that his edition of the New Testament has been 
received with approbation by the best scholars in the Univer- 
sity of Louvain ; “and (as you tell me) by all persons of 
sound judgment. But I have been told by persons whose 
credibility is not to be sneered at, that there is one col- 
lege in your Cambridge, of high theological preten- 
sions, erecting itself also into an absolute Areopagus. 
This court has passed a decree, prohibiting the introduc- 
tion of that yolume within the fortified walls of their 
college, either on horseback or on ship-board, either in 
waggons or on porters’ shoulders. Are these things 
more ridiculous or lamentable? The studies of such 
men only make them worse: their angry prejudices only 
stand in the way of their own profit. Giood offices, of a 
nature to soften down brute beasts, only aggravate their 
moroseness. ‘They condemn a book and tear it to pieces 
without having read it; and ‘were they to read it, it is to 
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be doubted whether they would understand it. ~ "They 
have only heard over their bottle, or in the cabals of their 
senate-house, that a new work is come out, which ma 
set divines about thinking; and forthwith they 
with mere abuse the author who has endeavoured to assist 
their studies by his nightly watchings, and the book 
which contains the materials of that assistance. Which is 
this—Philosophy or Theology? It must be a pestilent 
kind of silisteaie if it Soot mele them what they are ; 
a powerless and lukewarm one, if it cannot ¢ them 
from what they were. They neither’ refute nor correct 
what they hold to be the errors in my writings, but con- 
fine their charge against me to the mere act of writing. 
They themselves falsify the Sacred Writings by their 
ignorance or rashness ; but will not allow me to restore a 
single corrupt passage without summoning a general 
council of the whole Christian world.” In a subsequent 
part of this long letter he attributes their hostility not so 
much to personal enmity as to their alarm lest the young 
men should wish to unlearn what they had been badly 
taught, and the temperature of their schools should be 
chilled by desertion. But this censure is confined to the 
one college in question : with respect to the university at 
large, he says, that thirty years before the time of his 
writing nothing was taught in the schools but Aristotle 
and Duns Scotus; but that with the advance of time 
polite literature was added ; courses of mathematics were 
encouraged ; an improved version of Aristotle was pro- 
duced ; the Greek language was studied, and authors 
were made text-books whose very names were not fami- 
liar some time ago. “What has been the consequence 
of all this to your university? It has become flourish- 
ing enough to compete with the first schools of the pre- 
sent age; and has produced a set of professors and 
scholars, in comparison with whom the older sort look 
not like divines in the flesh, but the ghosts or skeletons of 
divines.” 
In a letter from Louvain, written in 1519, he says, 

“ England has two universities of high reputation ; Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. The Greek is cultivated 
in both ; at Cambridge quietly enough, because John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, not merely a man of letters, 
but a sound divine, is at the head of that school. At 
Oxford a young man of competent learning was professor, 
and went on swimmingly enough, till, at a meeting of 
the general body, some barbarian railed against Greek 
literature with a torrent ofabuse. The king happened 
to be in the neighbourhood ; and having some smack of 
learning himself, he always sided with those of his own 
taste. More and Pace took care that he should know 
what was going on; and his decision was, that they 
should all embrace Greek letters, and either be or appear 
to be fond of them. I can tell you another story of the 
same complexion. A certain divine, preaching at court 
before the ee, began to inveigh against Greek learnin 
and new ¢ eters, and his arguments were as weak as 
his impudence was strong. Pace was on the look-out to 
watch the king’s countenance ; and he very soon gave a 
sly wink and smile at Pace. When thesermon was over, 
the preacher was ordered into the presence. More was 
commissioned to maintain the Greek cause against the 
adversary, and the king sat as moderator. More deli- 
vered a very eloquent oration ; his eens, instead of 
replying, fell on his knees, and declared that he had 
nothing to say but to ask pardon; at the same time 

leaded in excuse that he had made this attack upon the 

reek language in consequence of a supernatural s 
tion in the course of his sermon. ‘ Verily,’ said the 
king, ‘your inspiration was not from above, but from 
the depth of your own folly. Pray did you ever read 
Erasmus?’ For the king was perfectly aware that the 
bolt was shot at me. He said he had not read him. 
‘ Then,’: said the king, ‘ what a palpable fool you have 
proclaimed yourself to be in condemning = you have 
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not read.’ On that the preacher says, ‘There is one 
thing of his that [ have read ; it is called Moria’ (the 
Encomium on Folly). Here Pace threw in his inuendo. 
“ Please your Highness, the subject fitted him to a nicety.’ 
The preacher thought he must do something to back out 
of the scrape, and therefore attempted a sort of recanta- 
tion. ‘To be sure, I was wrong to take up such an un- 
founded prejudice ; for, after all, Greek is but a dialect 
of the Hebrew.’ The king was thunderstruck at this 
wise discovery, and told him to get out of his sight ; but 


on this condition, that he should never show his face | 


again as a court preacher.” 


In the same year he writes from Antwerp to Lord | 


Montjoy, congratulating him on the flourishing state both 
of learning and morals in England, and that not as any- 
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thing new, but as having been the case of old. He no- 

tices the foundations of Corpus Christi and of Wolsey’s 

splendid Christ Church in Oxford. He then mentions 

Cambridge as being much indebted to Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester ; but attributes these splendid undertakings of 
the dignified clergy to the king’s presiding influence and 
example. He then assumes the tone of prophecy, and 
argues from the profound peace then established between 
| the kingdoms and kings throughout the world, that such 
‘universal and profound peace must be efernal. The 
consequence must necessarily be, the suppression of all 
| vice, the vigour of just laws, the omnipotence of learn- 
ing; and all this, with Henry VIII. at its head, as the 
first to show the example, as well as to deliver the pre- 
| cepts of virtue. 





ABORIGINES OF BRITISH SETTLEMENTS.—SOUTH AFRICA. 


{Coucluded from No. 379 } 





[| Bushman. | 


Tux colonists did not come much in contact with the 
Kaffres until many years after the settlement at Cape 
Town had been formed. So long as the Hottentots 
had any cattle in their possession, it was unnecessary to 
extend their incursions so far into the interior as Kaffre- 
land, where they encountered a more warlike and ener- 
getic people. About the year 1774 the spoliation of the 
native tribes was not conducted, as formerly, by two or 
three lawless and unprincipled settlers who set the go- 
vernment at defiance, but had become regularly organ- 
ized, and acted with all the sanction of legitimate autho- 
rity. Under the pretence of obtaining cattle stolen from 
the colonies and concealed in the kraals of the natives, 
military parties, termed “ commandoes,” were collected by 
the “field-cornets.” The frontier colonists were not 
backward on this service, as all the cattle taken were di- 
vided amongst the marauding party. 

The long resistance which the Kaffres offered to the 
commandoes which were constantly directed against them 
is a proof of the power and energy of this people. If 
fire-arms had been placed in their hands they would have 
been more than a match for the Cape-Dutch. 

It would be of little use to detail the acts of bor- 


[ Bushwoman. ] 


der warfare, which continued for a long series of years 
with unmitigated hatred on both sides. On the colony 
coming into British possession, a treaty was entered into for 
the evacuation of a large extent of disputed territory ; but 
a subordinate chief only was consulted, and the other chiefs 
refused to acknowledge his power. A large force, con- 
sisting of regular troops, militia, and boors, drove them 
out of the district just at the period of the harvest. The 
chief with whom we had contracted this unauthorized 
treaty continued to be regarded by us as the head of the 
Kaffre population; and the tribes which refused to 
acknowledge his right to bind them to give up a portion 
of their country; which they had long occupied and 
regarded as their own, were plundered of their cattle, 
large portion of which fell to the share of this chief 
Under the command of a Kaffre of great acuteness, named 
Makanna, who had no hereditary claim as a chieftain, 
but rose to eminence by his renown as a prophet and 
warrior, formidable attacks were made cn the frontier. 
Graham’s Town was attacked, and would have been taken 
but for the artillery which was brought up in time: 
1400 Kaffres lay dead upon the field when they retreated. 





The villages of these hostile tribes were afterwards 
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ravaged, their cattle taken, and they themselves found a 
refuge only in the woods and other lurking-places, 
whither they were pursued with unrelenting animosity. 
At this crisis Makanna took the heroic resolution of de- 
livering himself into the hands of his enemies. — Mr. 
Pringle says, that the air of calm pride with which he 
entered the hostile camp involuntarily commanded respect. 
Addressing the commander, he observed,—“ People say 
that I have occasioned the war: let me see whether my 
delivering myself up to the conquerors will restore peace 
to my country.” He had received assurances by his 
messengers that his life would be guaranteed, but that no 
assurance could be given him as to personal liberty. He 
was sent toCape Town. A few days afterwards, a parley 
“was demanded by the Kaifres, and two of them came 
forward for the purpose of learning the prospects of an 
accommodation and what had become of their com- 
mander. The simple dignity of these men excited great 
interest; and one of them addressed the British com- 
mander in so manly a manner and with so much feeling 
and animation that some who witnessed the scene involun- 
tarily shed tears. “ The war, British chiefs,” said he, 
“is an unjust one; for you are striving to extirpate a 
ple whom you forced to take up arms. When our 
fathers and the fathers of the boors settled in the Zure- 
veld they dwelt together in peace. Their flocks grazed 
on the same hills ; their herdsmen smoked together out 
of the same pipes ; they were brothers until the herds of 
the Amakosa increased so as to make the hearts of the 
boors sore. What those covetous men could not get 
from our fathers for an old button they took by force. 
Our fathers were men; they loved their cattle; their 
wives and children lived upon’ milk; they fought for 
their property. They began to hate the colonists who 
coveted their all and aimed at their destruction. Then 
their kraals and our fathers’ kraals became separate. 
The boors made commandoes on our fathers.” After 
this brief notice of the origin of hostilities, the speaker 
recapitulated the wrongs which his countrymen had en- 
dured from the colonists. Makanna was transported to 
Roben Island, and was subsequently drowned in attempt- 
ing to escape. 

At the close of the war, Gaika, the chief whom we pro- 
fessed to protect, was deprived of a district of 3,000 square 
miles in extent, which was added to the colonial territory. 
Gaika prayed that they would “ spare him the place of his 
birth,” a request which met with attention. It is calculated 
that 50,000 head of cattle had been taken from the Kaffres 
during the dispute about this territory, which left many 
of them in a state of starvation, to relieve which they 
occasionally plundered the frontier boors of their cattle, 
and in one or two cases the herdsmen were slain. The 
border was in a permanent state of warfare, at one time 
more active than another, but still never wholly discon- 
tinued. Down to 1833 the attempt to treat with the Kaf- 
fres as men had not received a fair trial. The missionaries 
led the way to their improvement ; but missionaries were 
not allowed to proceed to Kaffreland until the year 1806. 
The manner in which Dr. Philip succeeded in rous- 
ing the Hottentots from their apathy and communicating 
to them new wants has already been noticed. It is 
believed that, in a similar manner, fairs held under the 
superintendence of the officers of the Colonial Government 
might have an equaily beneficial effect upon the Kafires. 
Hitherto the chiet stimulus which they have obeyed has 
arisen from the desire of obtaining spirituous liquors, 
but if they acquired other wants they would be less dis- 
posed to indulge in habits of intoxication. Fairs at 
which no intoxicating liquors are allowed to be sold have 
been established in several instances. The Kaffres bring 
bullocks’ hides, elephants’ tusks, light javelins, baskets, 
mats &c., in exchange for glass and metal beads, tinder- 
boxes, knives, and other articles. Lieut. Moodie, in the in- 
teresting narrative of his residence in South Africa, shows 
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that the beads and articles of small European value ma 

be a legitimate medium of exchange for objects of a muc 

higher intrinsic value. Until the Kaffres acquire the 
desire of possessing objects of real utility, those for which 
they have a taste, though worthless in our eyes, are really 
of the most value in theirs. Lieut. Moodie says—“ The 
Kaffres, in their present state, have all that they consider 
necessary to their comfort ; and were it not for this love 
of ornament, which is deeply implanted in the minds of 
the whole human race, they would have no motive what- 
ever to increase their industry. As these beads or other 
ornaments become common, they decrease in value, and 
others of a different value or shape are sought after. In 
the meantime, though these articles lose their first value 
among the tribes near the frontiers of the colony, they 
are still eagerly sought after by the more remote tribes, 
with whom they are interchanged for cattle, skins, ivory, 
and other adil commodities. Thus trifling and useless 
ornaments and baubles gradually become the current 
money among the different savage races of the interior, 
promote the mutual exchange of their commodities, and 
sow the first germs of civilization among them.” In time 
these fairs will have the effect of creating wants,—the lever 
which must be employed in the advancement of all 
classes of men. If the coarse raw materials of the colony, 
for which there is no external demand, could be worked 
up in manufactures and disposed of to the native tribes, 
the ng of South Africa would be gradually pro- 
moted; as they would be exchanged for objects which 
are an article of European traffic, which would eventually 
be sent in exchange for British goods and manufactures. 

In treating with the Kaffre chiefs, Mr. Pringle recom- 
mended the enforcement by the Colonial Government of a 
system of just and honourable dealing; a convention of 
the chiefs west of the Keisi River, which should deter- 
mine upon a plan to be laid before them for restoration 
of stolen cattle, and for the regulation of commerce ; the 
periodical meeting of this convention, under the idea that 
it might form “a sort of legislative and judicial council 
for maintaining peace and good order among the inde- 
pendent Kaffre tribes.” His suggestions, in short, may 
be summed up in the brief maxim of treating them as 
men and brethren. In a recent despatch of Lord Glenelg, 
the secretary of the colonies, the policy to be pursued 
towards the native tribes is based upon this principle. 

The Colonial and Koranna Hottentots have been al- 
ready noticed. There are various other tribes, but the 
following are the principal :— 

The Bushmen are the remains of Hottentot tribes, 
and consist of wandering hordes who were once in the 
nage state, but have again become hunters, having 

n robbed of their flocks and herds by the colonists, 
and driven to remote districts for safety. They are now 
wholly destitute of flocks, living in constant alarm in 
inaccessible rocks, and changing their residence frequently, 
lest their haunts should be discovered. A hole dug in the 
earth, and covered with a mat raised on a couple of sticks, 
often forms their habitation. The parties who wander 
over immense tracts of country are unconnected with 
each other: even oppression has not united them, but a 
long course of cruelty has exasperated them against all 
mankind. It has been said that they have an uncon- 
trollable aversion to civilization ; and yet, by those who 
have studied their character, they are represented as by no 
means deficient in intellect ; bold and skilful hunters ; not 
indisposed for instruction ; susceptible of kindness ; grate- 
ful ; faithful in the execution of a trust committed to them. 
Not only did the Bushmen feel the savage system of com- 
mandoes, but they were murdered by the Cape-Dutch 
with the utmost coolness. The Bushmen missions are 
represented as having been attended with some valuable 
results. Some of these natives of the wild desert had 
begun to handle the spade and the sickle, to raise 
Indian corn, pumpkins, water-melons, beans, &c. The 
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mission by which these changes had been effected 
was put down by the Colonial Government in 1816. The 
Bushmen maintained their position for two or three years ; 
but oppression at length drove them into the deserts, and 
the country was given to the boors. 
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[Bushman armed for an Expedition.} 


The Griquas are a race of mulattoes, whose ancestors 
were the offspring of colonists by Hottentot females. 
Treated as an inferior class by those of kindred race, and 
ge from acquiring property, they gradually esta- 

lished themselves amongst the tribes beyond the Great 
Fish River, where their numbers were augmented by re- 
fugees and by intermarriages with the females of sur- 
rounding tribes. Forty years ago they subsisted by 
plunder and the chase, but the missionaries have met 
with much success in their attempts to improve them. 
The country which they inhabit is not well adapted to 
agriculture; but they hove now combined pastoral with 
agricultural occupations. Their habits, which were 
formerly scarcely superior to the brute creation, have 
been greatly improved. 

The Bechuanas are a fine race, and have an air of 
dignity which shows at once that they have never been 
enslaved. Their heads are cropped, leaving a tuft of 
hair upon the crown, some of them wearing ostrich fea- 
thers or wild cranes’ feathers. They resemble the Eu- 
ropeans in their complexion more than any other tribe 
in South Africa. There is nothing in their appearance 
to offend the most refined delicacy. The chiefs and their 
families are much superior in appearance to the common 
people. The women are employed in all the most 
arduous labours, the men not condescending to give 
them the smallest assistance. The men use the Kaffre 
kaross. Their first appearance in the colony was in 
1824. The account they gave of themselves was as fol- 
lows :-—Their country was a moon’s distance from the 
colony ; they were a numerous people, cating the bread 
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of peace, and cultivating their gardens and corn-fields, 
unsuspicious of danger, when a people (called Bergen- 
dars) riding upon horses and with fire-arms came upon 
them and killed many of them, and took away all their 
cattle and many of their children. This i one of those 
events which are doubtless continually occurring in the 
interior of Africa, bearing the population by their im- 
pulse out of their ordinary places of abode. The Be- 
thuanas regard any deviation from the customs of their 
ancestors as an insult to their memory. They never 
attribute death to any other causes than hunger, violence, 
or witchcraft. Notwithstanding many unpromising ap- 
pearances, the missionaries commenced their work among 
the Bechuanas. At first they would not permit the gar- 
den to be manured, as a superstition existed that the 
cattle of any kraal would die if the manure were removed. 
Their houses are of a circular form, resembling those of 
the Kaffres. 

The Namaquas, once consisting of numerous hordes, 
are now dwindled to four, which inhabit the district on 
the western coast in the vicinity of the Orange River. 
Their vast herds have disappeared, and the people them- 
selves are fast falling into the servile hands of the Dutch 
frontier-boors. Dr. Philip says that the Namaquas and 
Colonial Hottentots are descended from the same stock, 
have the same physical and mental peculiarities, and 
are distinguished by similar customs. 

To effect a thorough change in the habits of the Colonial 
Hottentots, it was found necessary to commence at the 
sources whence they spring. One of the first steps was 
to improve their habitations, as a means of inspiring them 
with a regard for decencies and comfort. Their former 
dwellings of reed or straw were unfavourable both to 
health, morals, industry, and economy. The earthen 
floor covered with filth, and the atmosphere full of smoke, 
not only increased that listlessness to which the Hotten- 
tot was prone, but rendered him sickly, and occasioned 
consumption to be one of the most frequent diseases 
amongst them. It was, for instance, quite nen to 
pursue with comfort any occupation within them, and 
this had the most injurious effect in repressing improve- 
ments in the domestic economy of the women. The ab- 
sence of shelves where they might put their cooking uten- 
sils, and of conveniences for preserving their wearing ap- 
parel, was a grievous defect, which led to habits of sloven- 
liness. The taste for neat clothing, which might be antici- 
pated as the first indication of improvement, was dis- 
couraged ; as a dress on which at first they set some store 
was in a short time laid on one side. It will be at once 
evident that the elevation of the Hottentot character must 
be the result of attempts which shall be directed both 
to their moral and physical improvement, and which 
will re-act upon each other. 


ISLE OF PORTLAND. 
[Continued from No, 378.) 

Tue next half-mile brings us to a low range of coast, 
made up of bare hard rocks, totally destitute of mould 
or vegetation, and split into “ chines,” so deep and dark 
that I felt an involuntary shrinking as I stepped across 
them. The beach is here diversiffed with breakers, over 
which the sea dashes unceasingly. Another half-mile, 
and the scene undergoes a total change—the land be- 
comes low, with a clothing of a warm red colour, inter- 
mingled with patches of green, caused by the thrift of 
our garden borders, with its radiated flowers of pink, 
which grows here in hard hedgehog-like balls. The 
road then runs over a low iron-bound coast, broken 
into every variety of angular forms, and at length termi- 
nates in a wide flat country, level with the beach, on 
which a portion of the royal quarries of Kingstown are 
situated. In approaching them it is difficult to believe 
you are not about to visit the ruins of some ancient city. 
Walls, pillars, and vast “ cairns” of white stone are scat- 
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tered over a surface of two or three square miles, with 
what Thomson, on another subject, has called a “ a 
lar confusion.” As these are the last quarries we shall 
visit, we embrace the opportunity of stating the follow- 
ing particulars, which will complete their history :—The 
aw 3 x amount of stone annually exported from the island 
is 25,000 tons, of which the royal quarries furnish about 
6,000 tons. The number of ships employed in the trade 
is about eighty ; and of horses on the island 180. The 
market-price of stone when it reaches London varies 
according to quality from 16s. to 24s. per ton of 16 cubic 
feet, and pays a duty of 6s. per ton. 

The Portland ass—the donkey of the quarries, may be 
seen here to great advantage. He is larger than the 
common English ass, is finely formed, and remarkable 
for the length and set of the pastern bone, by which an 
elasticity is given to the step, that renders is carriage 
graceful, and makes him very easy to ride. He is usually 
saddled with two large semiglobular baskets, between 
which, on an elevated seat, the rider is = Those 
used for draught, work in couples one before the other, 
and drag three-quarters of a ton over rough roads with 
apparent ease. : ’ 

Leaving the quarries the pedestrian will take another 
half-mile of the shore, which again becomes cliffy, and, 
gradually rising, attains a height of 340 feet. He will 
here have an opportunity of estimating the force of the 
sea in rough weather, as many of the blocks on the beach, 
of from forty to sixty tons weight, are actually worn into 
immense gihtites by its violence. 

Pennsylvania Castle, the residence of the late Governor 
Penn, may here claim attention. It is the only place in 
Portland assuming the dignity of “a seat;” and is also 
the only spot on which anything like a clump of trees is 
visible. An old historian, speaking of this circumstance, 
says, “ there be very few or utterly no trees, saving the 
elms about the church (now gone). There would grow 
more if they were there planted ; yet is the isle very 
bleak.” This sensible remark has been amply-verified 
in the grounds before us. The common sycamore will 
stand the severest sea breezes, and under the shelter it 
affords almost any forest tree may be grown. By sur- 
rounding his land with a ring fence of them Mr. Penn 
succeeded in embosoming his house with a very agreea- 
ble variety of trees and shrubs, while all around him was 
a desert. A winding path leads us past a ruined oratory, 
to Bow and Arrow Castle, a noble remnant of the days of 
Stephen. It stands 300 feet above the level of the sea, 
on a perpendicular cliff split into rifts like the emptied 
veins of a lead mine, and so loosened by age, they seem 
every moment to threaten separation, and to bring the 
proud pile that crowns them to destruction. Turning the 
angle of the castle wall a fine view is before us. On the 
left there is a range of cliff scenery from 200 to 300 feet 
in height; an undercliff at its base, about 1000 feet in 
breadth, is covered with a profusion of dislocated rocks, 
amidst which many little clearance quarries may be dis- 
tinguished. To the right the sea spreads into the dis- 
tance, bounded in the horizon by the Isle of Wight, and 
more nearly by the white undulating cliffs of Dorsetshire. 
A walk through the ruins of the undercliff claims our 
first attention. A precipitous path from the castle leads 
to it. On reaching it traveller will be surprised to 
see that what had appeared at a distance to be a “ waste 
howling wilderness,” is in reality a paradise of flowers ; 
indeed, the undercliff and the adjacent heights consti- 
tute together the garden of the island. The land plants 
of the undercliff are all of a miniature description, or 
what botanists would call “starved specimens ;” —a 
littleness which results from the scarcity of earth, 
mould being formed almost exclusively by the decom 
sition of the rocks. We may here remark, that the in- 
fluence of plants in the production of colour is much 
overlooked, and as they affect peculiar localities, and by 
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their predominance give them distinct and highly cha- 
racteristic aspects, deserve the best study, both of the poet 
and the painter. In no place is this more strikingly 
exhibited than the present. Various species of stonecrop 
(Sedum) of a warm ruddy green fill the angles of thé 
rocks ; Spurges, particularly the purple (Euphorbia Pep- 
lis), the sea (E. Paralias), and the Portland spurge ck. 
Portlandica), grow plentifully, and exhibit bright warm 
yellows, changing in decay to vivid reds, which, together 
with the former, give great splendour to the foregrounds. 
The golden samphire (Inula erithmoides), the scarlet 
seeds of the flags (Iridese), and the dark green leaves of the 
ivy, which is a, found, frequently combine with 
the pale red and pink flowers of various species of cranes- 
bills (Geraniaceze), to mantle the grey rocks with robes 
of beauty. Numerous species of lichens literally paint 
the rocks; the majority of them are of a blueish grey 
tinge, intermingled with occasional patches of red and 
yellow. Warm clusters of ferns and harts-tongues 
add elegance of form to the splendour of the adjacent 
tints. 

The margin of the sea is also beautiful. The sunken 
rocks of which the beach is composed are covered with 
fuci of every degree of warm tints; and these contrast 
with the blue of the sea and masses of submerged chalk. 
The forms and motions of these aquatic vegetables give 
a gay character to the shore—some short and paddle- 
formed ; others long and riband shaped ; hundreds o 
every variety of branched and fibrous forms, and some 
again fine and delicate in their structure ; but all of them 
streaming in long undulating fields, gracefully waving 
with the advancing or retreating waters, whilé occasion- 
ally an uprooted conferva peeps above the surface, is 
driven towards the shore, dances awhile, and sinks at 
length, to be again and again thrown up to the surface. 
The often unheeded music of common sounds also lends 
its aid to the beauties of the scene. The sea, as it lashes 
over the pebbles in long sinuosities of foam, or swelling 
in broad sheets bursts on the larger rocks, utters an al- 
ternate series of brisk and hollow sounds. Linnets in 
happy couples cheiter in their short zig-zag flights from 
rock to rock, till the echoing cliffs send back their sof- 
tened merriment ; the prolonged monotone of the wheat- 
ear lends an elevated and tender emphasis to the melody 
of the waters, while the blackbird in Governor Penn’s 
shrubbery seems with his mellow pipe to plead against 
the gossip of the sparrows and the loquacity of the daws 
in the cliff tops. 

In returning to the castle it will be worth notice, how 
completely the character of the landscape is changed by 
viewing it with the face to the sun: in that position, the 
shadowed sides only of the rocks are seen, and all appears 
harsh, angular, and dismal ; but turn your back to the 
light, and the warm sunbeams light every thing into 
life and beauty. The manner in which the various rocks 
decay will also deserve a passing observation. Most of 
them, being compounded of different elements, decay in 
the order of their coherence. In some, the soft matters 
vanish, leaving a curious aggregate of crystals, bones, or 
shells ; others shrink into singular honey-combed forms, 
or resolve in straight lines, circles, or shapeless masses, 
which leave the block tunnelled with large holes. Many 
decay in forms-so strange, that they would be difficult to 
describe. We noticed one that looked like an enormous 
cluster of worm-casts. 

The walk on the cliffs from Bow and Arrow Castle is 
of a mountainous but softened character, and terminates 
in a lofty conical mound, called the Vern Hill, composed 
of clayey soil, and carpeted with the most delightful ver- 
dure. This, as we have before mentioned, is the Common 
of the island, and gives food to a considerable number of 
cows ; and here it is, therefore, the greatest quantity of 
the fuel of the cottagers is collected. The dung is 
gathered in baskets, and carried to a sunny spot, where 
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it is laid in rows within square borders of stones to dry, 
in which state it becomes a hard, compact mass. Many 
compartments may be observed with 500 or more of 
these cakes, with a ruddy urchin, proud of the morning’s 
labour, turning them over to keep them from burning. 

The road to this spot abounding with land springs is 
consequently thickly clothed with vegetation, and is the 
place where the botany of the island may be studied to 
the greatest advantage. The following groups struck me 
as botanical pictures of great rarity and beauty. The 
white rose of Portland (Rosa spinosissima), the Burnet or 
Pimpernel rose of the mainland, a plant of exquisite 
beauty, — plentifully amid the scattered rock stones, 
surrounded by ruddy sorrells (Rumex acetosella et ace- 
tosa); Yellow Vetches (Vicia lutea, V. levigata, and V. 
ae ; Eye bright (Euphrasia officinalis); the 
whole shaded by the Tree Mallow (Lavatera arborea). 
In the little spring-courses beneath them various Mints, 
Rock and Water Speedwells (Veronica), Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis palustris) of extraordinary size, Yellow Rattle 
(Rhinanthus Cristi-galli), Glasswort (Salsosa fruticosa), 
and the common Asparagus (Asparagus officinalis). In 
the corners of the fields clusters of the Evergreen Alka- 
net (Anchusa sempervirens), and Borage (Borage offici- 
nalis) grow in unparalleled luxuriance, and look exceed- 
ingly beautiful when flanked by the tall and pillar-like 
forms of the great English melancholy Thistle (Carduus 
belemnoides). On the open grass, and particularly on 
the Vern Hill, the late-flowering Orchis (Orchis pyra- 
midalis) is plentifully sprinkled. 

At the foot of the Vern Hill, near the Chesil Bank, 
Portland Castle is situated. This is a fort of considera- 
ble strength, and, in connection with Sandesfoot, or Wey- 
mouth Castle, on the opposite shore, was once a very 
efficient protection to the island, and the bottom of the 
bay of Weymouth. It was built by Henry VIII., whose 
fame, and that of his family and ministers, is thus ex- 
pressed in an inscription on the wainscot of the guard- 
room: “ God save Kinge Henri, the VIII. of that name, 
and Prins Edwarde, begottin of Queene Jane; my ladi 
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Mari, that li virgin, and the ladi Elizabeth so to- 
wardli ; with the kinges honorable counselers.” 

From the top of the Vern Hill, a the spring and 
early summer months, a phenomenon of great and rare 
splendour may be observed. At those times, although 
the sun exerts considerable power, the air is still compa- 
ratively cold; this is frequently the case in so great a 
degree on the coast lands of England, that immense 
volumes of foggy vapour are raised from the warm sur- 
face of the earth, and immediately condensed into bright 
fleecy clouds. These leave the mainland, and stretch- 
ing across the sea, cover the whole of the lower parts of 
Portland, the higher parts remaining meanwhile perfectly 
clear. On such occasions I made it my business to leave 
the “ cloud-capt ” valleys, and ascend as high as mother 
earth would permit. On the first ascent 1 saw the whole 
circuit of the island swaddled in what appeared to be an 
immense belt of rolling clouds, over which the sun was 
shining brilliantly. The sea was gone—the cliffs were 
immersed—and nothing was visible but the flat top of 
the island, which looked like an Alpine garden floating 
in the clouds. It was the most splendid sight I had ever 
witnessed. I saw this spectacle repeatedly during my 
stay in the island, and always found something new to 
admire. Sometimes the clouds would suddenly disperse, 
and then the coasts of England, the sea, and the base of 
the island, would one after another appear, and would be 
again immersed in clouds. At other times, the silvery 
veil would slowly leave the island, and sailing gently over 
the ocean, conceal first the ships, then St. Adhelm’s Head 
on the coast of Dorsetshire ; next the Isle of Wight ; and 
then withdrawing, would reveal those objects in all their 
freshness and beauty. Occasionally, also, the cloudy 
canopy would not be equally dense, or partial rents would 
occur in it; and then, perhaps, a ship, a house, or a cow 
would be observed, and look as if floating in mid air. 
The sea aids this remarkable spectacle, for although it is 
shut from view, its noise is heard, and lends a feeling of 
mystery to the scene. 
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[Chesil Bank, Portland.] 
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